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with the much or the little they might individually contri-
bute. The reason of this is that the woman herself., who must
give the tone fco her own society, and influence its character,
is ignorant, vulgar, and commonplace.1 Nothing can be
more dull and uninteresting than her conversation, which is
never enriched by a particle of knowledge, or enlivened by a
ray of genius or imagination, The fact of her existence as
an authoress is an enigma, poor as her pretensions are ; for
while it is very difficult to write good books, it is not
easy to compose even bad ones, and volumes have come forth
under her name for which hundreds of pounds have been
paid, because (Heaven only can tell how) thousands are
found who will read them. Herc Works' have been published
in America, in one huge folio, where it seems they meet with
peculiar success ; and this trash goes down, because it is
written by a Countess, in a country where rank is eschewed,
and equality is the universal passion. They have (or some
of them) been likewise translated into German; and if all
this is not proof of literary merit, or at least of success,
what is ? It would be not uninteresting to trace this current
of success to its source, and to lay bare all the springs of the
machinery which sustains her artificial character as an
authoress. The details of course form the mystery of her
craft, but the general causes are apparent enough* First
and foremost, her magnificent house and luxurious dinners j
then the alliance offensive and defensive which she has con-
trived (principally through the means of said house and
dinners) to establish with a host of authors, booksellers, and
publishers, and above all with journalists. The first lend
1 [Lady Blesaington had a good deal more talent and reading than Mr*
Greville gives hex credit for. Several years of her agitated life were spent
in the country in complete retirement, where she had no resources to fall
hack upon hut a good library. She was well read in the best English
authors, and even in translations of the classics; hut the talent to which she
owed her success in society was her incomparable tact and skill in drawing-
out the best qualities of her guests, What Mr. Greville terms her vulgarity
might be more charitably described as her Irish cordiality and bmhomie* I
fcave no doubt that her ' Conversations with Lord Byron' were entirely
^written by herself. It is true that, writing, as she did, to make money,,
many of her other books were exceedingly worthless.]